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THE CINEMA IN INDIA 


Six talks broadcast from 
THE BOMBAY STATION 


of 


ALL INDIA RADIO 


by 


Lieut-Colonel SIR RICHARD TEMPLE | 
| Baronet, D.S.O. 


First of Six Talks by Sir Richard Temple, 
On the Subject of 
INDIAN FILMS 
Broadcast from the Bombay Station, July 26, 1938. 


Language 


‘J; NCOMMON with all those who cater for the 
. ' entertainment of the public, the Film Producer 

and Exhibitor are subjected to very varied and 
insistent criticism. 





Those who criticise have paid their hard earned 
annas to be entertained and, very naturally, each one 
wishes the entertainment to be exactly according to his 
personal taste. 


They are not concerned with other people’s likes 
or dislikes, nor do they trouble themselves with the 
obvious fact that it is impossible to please everybody. 
Why should they? To gain their patronage is the busi- 
ness of the entertainer. All they are concerned with is 
to let the enterta’ner know whether they are satisfied 
or dissatisfied and to what extent. 


Nor are they concerned with the cost of production 
and exhibition, and the excuse that it is the best that 
could be expected for the money never satisfies them. 
Again, why. should it? The entertainer professes. to 
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entertain them. _He must succeed and he must expect 
comparison with the best irrespective of the fact that 
the best may have cost to produce a sum which he can- 
not afford to spend in view of the return which he 
expects from his market. “It all sounds very hard on the 
producer, but to succeed in this modern world of keen 
competition is very hard. 


I do not propose in these talks to go into elaborate 
technical details but to confine myself only to such 
technicalities as are necessary to elucidate those points 
with which I hope to interest my listeners. 


The points which I shall take up are those about 
which criticism is most common and most insistent. 


To-day I propose to tackle the question of language, 
one of the many difficult problems which confront the 
Indian Film Producer particularly. 


May I remind my listeners that India is a vast Sub- | 
Continent, within the boundaries of which live many 
nationalities, speaking many different languages, 
languages which differ as widely as any in Europe. 


Even in Europe where the number of Cinema 
Houses per head of population is something like sixty to. 
seventy times as great as in India, it does not appear’ 
to be. any too easy: a problem to. make films: with only 
a national market a commercial success. ea - 
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* The immense amount of money that can be spent 
in producing films and perfecting their technique in 
America is due, not only to the fact that they have an 
immense and very productive Home Market, but that 
the English language is rapidly becoming the “lingua 
franca” of the world and is so widely spoken as to open 
up for American films a world market. 


In India films are produced to some extent in local 
Vernaculars. What I mean by local Vernacular is a 
language spoken exclusively in one district, Bengalee 
in Bengal, Mahrathi in Maharashtra, etc. 


But it is not with this limited field that I am going 
to concern myself to-day. Nor do I believe that it is in 
this direction the future of the industry lies. We live 
in the days of an All-India outlook when men’s minds 
and sympathies are directed to All-India as one nation 
and when localisation is looked upon as petty and 
parochial. I am going to confine myself to-day to the 
problem of language for films for an All-India distribu- 
tion. 


The “lingua franca” of India, or perhaps to put it 
more strongly, the language of All-India has unfortu- 
nately been labelled “Hindi”. 


T say ‘unfortunately’ because it appears to me that 
‘selecting this name for the language has, doubtless quite 
‘unwittingly, raised considerable controversy. 


‘It is held by many that Hindi is the language of the 
Hindus as.opposed to Urdu which is held to be the 
language of the Muslims. 


Many men of erudition believe this to be an entire- 
ly erroneous distinction. 


In the opening chapter of an excellent book entitled 
“A History of Urdu Literature” by Ram Babu Saksena, 
the position is very clearly put. In this connection I 
would recommend anybody interested also to read the 
foreword by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to this same publi- 
cation. My own enquiries into this subject, admittedly 
comparatively perfunctory, certainly lead me to agree 
with the point of view taken up in this book. 


Be that as it may, we are not here concerned with 
academic controversies on the subject. The Cinema 
Producer has no political, communal or sentimental bias 
in this matter. He is merely concerned in. producing a 
film in that language which he finds from experience 
the largest number of people of India will pay to listen 


to. 


I do not mean to infer that the film producer has 
no higher outlook towards his art than the purely mate- 
rial outlook; but I do mean to infer that he is vitally. 
concerned in finding a real “lingua franca” for All- 
India and that the box office cia a are. at. least a 
good a criterion as anyother, © 06 8 Te nd, : 
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There can be no doubt that any man prefers to 
listen to his mother tongue, but in default of. that, I do 
not think that there is any doubt that the “lingua 
franca” of India or that language which will satisfy the 
largest number of the people of India, short of their 
mother tongue, is “Hindustani”. Let me here, whether 
I am right or wrong, make it clear to my listeners what 
I, at least, mean by Hindustani. 


By Hindustani I mean a simple Urdu with a larger 
proportion of Hindi words than are commonly to be 
found in that language. You will realise, therefore, that 
such a language can never satisfy the purist and that 
such a language will be for ever subjected to criticism 
by the cultured lover of pure Urdu or Hindi. 


But what can the Film Producer do? He must 
cater for All-India, not for Lucknow or Delhi or Benares. 
He must draw his artists from among those who display 
the greatest histrionic and musical ability, many of 
whom do not speak either Urdu or Hindi as their mother 
tongue. They have to be carefully taught not only the 
words but the correct pronunciation, the correct intona- 
tion and the correct emphasis, the last two being much 
more difficult to inculcate than the first. 


If you will allow your imagination to rest on the 
fact that they have to reproduce this language while 
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acting and when their attention is absorbed by the 
interpretation of their part and cannot be concentrated 
on the correct pronunciation, intonation, etc., of- the 
language in which their dialogues are spoken, I think 
your sympathy, as mine certainly does, will go out to 
these artists. | 


In this respect I think the Indian artist has an even 
more difficult task than his European confrere who 
may, like him, be called upon to speak his dialogue in 
« Strange language. 


No European expects a ‘perfect pronunciation of 
his language from a foreigner, but it always seems to 
me that the average Indian is not so indulgent. 


Perhaps this is due to the fact that one Indian does 
not look upon another as a foreigner. I do not at all 
quarrel with this outlook. A native of Surat, for 
example, may not be a foreigner to a native of Lucknow, 
but so far as language goes the effect is the same as if 
he were a foreigner. Not only is the Urdu of Lucknow 
a foreign language to the Guzerati, but in most cases 
it is physically impossible for the Guzerati to pronounce 
Urdu correctly. The necessary muscles of the tongue 
and throat have not been formed and there are,. there- 
fore, certain consonants which he is incapable of pro- 
nouncing. re #3 


And yet correct pronunciation will be demanded 
of him by the average film audience, however unreason- 
able such a demand may be. 


‘There are foreign actors and actresses on the Eng- 
lish stage, taking English parts, who are great favourites 
and whose strong foreign accent is never resented. In 
fact, there are plenty of people who consider their pro- 
nunciation rather fascinating. 


- If.a Bengalee actor of so great ability as to become 
popular on the English stage, were heard to declaim 
when cast as a Military Commander—“Thish ish the 
bhery place I hab chosen to meet the ottock”—I would 
not at all be surprised to hear quite a considerable 
number of the audience make use of that modern, and 
to my mind, disgustingly sickly expression ‘sweet, 
my dear, isn’t it?” But if an Indian audience were to 
hear that same actor on the microphone remarking 
“Hom Shoblog Ghor Jaenge”—I do not think there 
would be any comment resembling the word sweet. 


I can almost feel my listeners thinking—why not 
employ artists who can speak the language correctly? 


_ It sounds easy but in practice the Film Producer 
finds it hard. enough to find good artists, especially 
ladies, without imposing on himself any such. restric- 
tion. 


If the problems confronting the Film Producer 
were simply the necessity of satisfying the few Urdu 
specialists, the solution would be easy. They could be 
ignored. 


But unfortunately, though there are only a micro- 
scopic minority who can speak correct Urdu, there are, 
in India, rnany millions who can recognise when it is 
correctly spoken, even though they are not capable of 
such a standard themselves, and who i to hear 
correct Urdu from the screen. 


In the face of all these difficulties the Producer of 
Films for the All-India market does the best he can. He 
cannot confine his choice of artists to those proficient in 
Hindustani. All he can do is to maintain on his staff 
efficient Munshis, not only to teach the language, but 
to watch the production of the dialogue word for word 
and order retakes when mistakes are made and thus 
give to the public from each artist the maximum pro- 
ficiency in the language of which he or she is capable. 


Believe me, my listeners, the harassed Film Pro- 
ducer in India has no easy task to make a profit and 
these cuts for the sake of accuraty of language may cost 
him hundreds of thousands of feet of wasted film stock, 
expensive lights and expensive time. | 


This film stock is a very serious matter to him, It 
is all imported and he pays.a heavy duty on it. 


‘y 9. 
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~~ Do not let me be misunderstood to mean that the 
Film Producer who caters for All-India has no respon- 
sibility towards the language. 


The very magnitude and widely distributed nature 
of his audience make this responsibility very great. 


The responsible Producer fully appreciates this 
responsibility and does his best to maintain a high 
standard in the language of his dialogue. 


But in‘ all his difficulties he has one invaluable 
asset. Of the 360 millions of people in India something 
like 200 millions can understand the spoken word in 
simple Hindustani. This I believe to be the largest 
number of people it is possible to serve with one lan- 
guage in one continuous area in any part of the world. 
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Second of Six Talks by Sir Richard Temple, 
On the subject of | 
INDIAN FILMS © 
Broadcast from the Bombay Station, August 16, 1938. 


Music 


s¥;N THIS talk on the subject of Music for the Indian 
‘ Film I hope not only to interest my listeners, but to 
‘enlist the active support of those of you who have 
the great musical tradition of India at heart, to bring 
about such modifications in practice and technique, as 
I hope to show you, are essential in the best interests of 


the art itself. 





First of all, What is Music? Shall we get two 
answers alike to that question? I think not. In that 


respect music is like any other art. 


I remember many years ago attending an Art 
Soiree with my father whose mind was that of a scien- 
tific investigator with the uncompromisingly accurate 
and precise outlook of his kind. Nothing he hated more 
than language which whatever, if anything, it conveyed 
to the speaker, conveyed nothing at all to the listener; 
language designed to impress, not by weight of logic 
and erudition, but by the Gayaetnne ‘effect of it’s in- 
arecearenahd | | 
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We had been listening to plenty of it, all about 
“Inner significance”, “Spiritual Auras”, “Soul Appeal” 
and such like “Arty” jargon. 


My father was accosted by a very soleful young 
lady dressed in the “Gunga Din” style. 


“The Uniform (she) wore 
“Was nothin’ much before 
‘And rather less than ’alf o’ that be’ind”’ 


She had very little on her person and still less in 
her mind. 


“Tell me what YOU think about Art, Sir Richard. 
YOU are so clever”, she gushed ina Chelsea drawl and 
turned a languid eye full of ‘Soul appeal’, “Spiritual 
Aura” and “Inner significance” on my father’s robust 
and very solid form. | 


“Art?” My father rapped out, “Art is what I like.” 
And that is just the trouble, 


There is a delightful story, told with many varia- 
tions, of a musician of Moghul times, whose fame reach- 
ed the ears of the Emperor. He was forthwith com- 
manded to attend at court to entertain the 
Great Moghul and his entourage. He duly appeared 
before his expectant audience and, much to the asto- 
nishment of the assembled nobles, he explained that 
after thirty five years of study he had perfected ‘only 
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one note, All eyes were turned on the Emperor, him- 
self a noted musician, who graciously signified his com- 
plete understanding and instructed the musician to 
proceed. 


So marvellous was the purity and beauty of this 
one note that none but the Emperor himself had a ner- 
vous system sufficiently refined to stand the shock, and 
all the others expired on the spot. 


The same basic idea, though not so picturesquely 
expressed, lies behind a very mediocre English com- 
position entitled “The Lost Chord” which belongs some- 
where in the lower stratum of “Popular Music”. The 
idea here is of course, that some musical genius had 
evolved a blend of harmonies in one chord of such 
transcendent perfection that, having unfortunately be- 
come lost, could never be repeated. 


These are merely examples of poetic imagery and 
picturesque extravagance in which men will allow their 
thoughts to wander when applying their minds to 
music. 


These would not so much matter if their criticisms 
were not equally unpractical and unhelpful. 


So much for the ordinary critic. What of the ex- 
pert musician? — 
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Though he readily recognises the necessity in every 
other walk of life of marching with the times, bringing 
about modifications and developments to suit the ever 
changing conditions of this ever advancing world, 
seems, for some amazing reason, to have a firm con- 
viction that HIS particular form of HIS particular art 
attained perfection centuries ago and that any modifi- 
cation or modern development is a sacrilege. 


The film producer, who must disburse rupees in 
tens of thousands in the production of his film of which 
music, so far as India is concerned, is an essential and 
important ingredient, must satisfy very large numbers 
of those to whom music is “What I like”. 


Upon the success of his ability to recognise the 
public demand he must depend for the return of his 
expenditure with a profit. 


If he fails, not only will he be unable to produce 
more films, but he may be faced with difficulty in pro- 
viding for himself and his family, an incentive likely to 
induce him to adopt a practical view rather than one 
belonging to the realm of poetic idealism. 


- I think my listeners, you will agree that neither the 
Great Moghul’s boy-friend of the devastating single 
note nor the dismal gentleman from Scho who had mis- 
laid his super-harmonious chord are practical. proposi- 
tions, No more useful to the harassed film producer is 
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the “Dyed-in-the-wool” conservatism of the bigoted 
expert musician. 


The = he has to face is three-fold; firstly, to 
satisfy his very wide public; secondly, to do so with 
dignity and with a proper sense of responsibility to the 
musical tradition of his country; thirdly, to succeed in 
blending these within the limitations and technical 
necessities of the medium through which he has to 
express himself. 


Truly a formidable problem and one which, con- 
sidering the magnitude of his task and the greatness of 
the power which he wields, he cannot be expected to 
solve alone, nor is it fair to stand on one side and expect 
him to shoulder the whole responsibility. 


He has a right to expect sympathetic and instructed 
criticism from expert musicians who have taken the 
trouble to study the problem and not an impatient exhi- 
bition of contemptous superiority nor the dogmatic 
reiteration of impracticable tostulates hurled at- him by 
critics as ignorant of the technical requirements impos- 
ed upon him as they are reactionary in or bigotry. and 
conservatism. 


Before we proceed further, let us be-quite clear 
in our minds what the proper uses of music.in the film 
are, “5 oo ~. * ) . ~ ‘ 
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” The people of India from all parts are great lovers 
of music. So much so that it is almost true to say that 
no entertainment is considered an entertainment unless 
it is accompanied by music. | | 


It is quite clear, therefore, that the film producer 
must introduce music. 


The film on the other hand is essentially a story 
told in action by means of a moving picture with the 
accompaniment of sound. 


To introduce music, purely for its own sake, must 
detract from the picture. It must, therefore, always be 
the concern of the film producer to use music in such 
a manner as to be definitely a part of the story in the 
same sense as the dialogue. 


The songs must have not only suitable words, but 
their tempo and emotional appeal must be consonant 
with the situation in which they are used. The melody 
and the rhythm must blend with the action. The fact 
that the “rag” employed conveys the correct emotion 
is not alone sufficient. 


It is quite possible for the purposes of the film that 
the tempo, sentiment and emotions to be expressed 
may vary in the course of the song. It is quite. clear, 
therefore, that no type of music which is over-conven- 
tionalized or over-burdened with restrictions iad fulfil 
the purpose, : 
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Then there is the question of instrumental musical 
accompaniment required to assist the action in the 
picture. This more often ‘than not, necessitates very 
exact fitting into it’s appointed place in the picture and 
must begin and end with stop-watch precision. 


Again there is what is known as background music 
in which there is often more latitude since it can be 
gently faded in and faded out as required. 


The limitations of the microphone and the difficulty 
under certain conditions, of keeping it or its shadow 
out of the picture, has brought about two technical 
practices known as playback and post-synchronisation. 
Without going into more precise details I may explain 
that both these practices are for the purpose of allow- 
ing the sound to be recorded independently of the pic- 
ture and to be synchronised with it afterwards. Even 
when sound and picture are taken together the sound 
is always recorded on a separate film and subsequently 
synchronised with the picture, a process known as 
“marrying” the sound to the picture. 


' In order to ‘obtain sound of a quality up to modern 
standards no producer can afford to discard these tech- 
nical methods. 


But they necessitate the rendering of a song by the 
singer more than once in absolutely the same manner 
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note for note including the “tans’ (improvised va- 
riations. ) | 


Both this and the stop-watch business necessitate 
practices wholly foreign to Indian music. 


For the benefit of those of my listeners, who have 
little or no knowledge of Indian music, I may here ex- 
plain that much of the appeal, variety and beauty of 
Indian music to the Indian ear depends upon the skill 
of the exponent in improvising variations. It is an art 
requiring immense skill, an exceptionally keen musical 
ear and an unerring sense of rhythm. 


You will realise that the skilled Indian musician 
improvises his variations according to his or your mood 
and to ask him to produce accurately a note for note 
identical repetition of any rendering is to expect some- 
thing which is to him anathema. 


In the same way stop-watch precision is entirely 
outside the ordinary practice and experience of Indian 
musical instrumentalists. They are accustomed to 
wandering on indefinitely after a singer at his caprice 
if accompanying, if not, at their own. 


It is difficult to imagine that such precision or ex- 
actly similar reproduction repeated several times could 
be possible of attainment without the help of written 
music, Although there are several systems of trans- 
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cribing Indian music, usually by using letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet as symbols, the practice is regarded 
with scant respect by Indian musicians. 


The practice of improvising variations coupled 
with the crude and inefficient methods in vogue of re- 
ducing his music to writing may account for this. 


However, whether the musician likes it or not, 
the Cinema has come to stay and with it the habit of 
entertaining large masses of people in public halls, a 
habit new to Indian life, with all the musical conse- 
quences it entails. 


It is essential that the expert musician should tac- 
kle this problem seriously. He and only he, can bring 
about modifications consonant with the true traditions 
of Indian music to meet the new conditions. The 
Cinema producer is not necessarily a musician and, 
more often than not, lays no claim to being one. But 
if the musician refuses to tackle the problem, he must, 
with the inevitable result. 


The blame for debasing the public taste in music 
cannot be laid wholly at his door, the bigoted conserva- 
tism or selfish indifference or whatever you like to call 
it, of the expert, must shoulder a share and a very large 
share in this blame, 


I will risk being designated presumptuous and - will 
offer ‘a little advice to the film producer. 


ae 
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Never be tempted to mix Indian with European 
music. Nothing could be more. inartistic 


I would go further and say, never introduce Euro- 
pean music at all into Indian films for the Indian 
market. | 7 


You may import a pair of trousers, a social custom, 
or even a wife but NOT music. Music is the soul of the 
people and that you cannot import. 


Patiently endure almost, any gibe from the musi- 
cian. Go a long way to meet him and make it as easy 
for him to help you as possible. 


Always remember that it is much easier for you 
to do this than for him to change any of the centuries 
old traditional usages of his craft. 


May I be permitted to appeal to all true lovers of 
music and particularly to expert musicians to take this 
matter seriously without delay. The film is an enor- 
mously powerful weapon for good or evil and it’s power 
is increasing daily. : 

The Indian film industry is in it’s youth. Now is 
the time to mould it’s character. If the opportunity 
is allowed to slip the industry will mature, habits will 
‘be formed and irreparable damage may be done. _ 

Surely it requires no appeal from me, a foreigner, 
to point out that it is the obvious duty of all those who 

m | 


have the great musical ‘tradition of India at heart, to do 
their utmost to protect that tradition and to see to it 
that any necessary modifications. or changes to meet 
new conditions are true to that tradition and not merely 
a makeshift, 
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Third of Six Talks by Sir Richard Temple, 
On the subject of 
INDIAN FILMS 


Broadcast from the Bombay Station, August 23, 1938. 


The Story 


cS THERE any one who cannot write a film story? 

There may be; but it is not easy to find anyone who 

' will admit that defect; at least I have not met that 
‘rara avis’ in India. 

On the other hand, there are not to be found wanting 
many who are quite convinced that their stories would 
‘revolutionise the film industry’, a term not infrequent- 
ly used, or raise it to the realms of fine art if only the 
film magnates were not so ignorant and pig-headed as 
to refuse to recognise the fact. | 


It is easy enough to smile at these exuberant 
young enthusiasts but, after all, the very prevalence 
and extravagance of such claims is only a measure of 
the need for better stories and of the failure of the 
majority to satisfy the public. . 

There is undoubtedly a world shortage of good 
film story writers. 

This is hardly surprising when we consider how 
new. a medium of expression the talking film is, de- 


manding wholly new methods from the very people 
who have been accustomed to the old methods and. 
whose whole upbringing and the sources of accumu- 
lated past experience provided for reference and in- 
struction are all founded on those old methods needing, 
to a large extent, a different technique. 


And then there is the enormous output required. 
Even if every one with sufficient imagination and apti- 
tude were thoroughly conversant with the special re- 
quirements of the screen, it is unreasonable to expect 
that the quality output could, at so early a stage in the 
development of the art, meet the enormous demand. 


The film producer, who must keep on producing 
at a fixed speed in order to keep pace with his enormous 
overhead expenses, cannot afford to wait and must 
make the best of that which is available. 


_ But this is only the beginning of his difficulties. 
If there is a shortage of story writers there is a much 
greater shortage of scenario writers; that is, those who 
can evolve a good treatment and can convert a story 
into a form in which it can be filmed. This shortage is 
especially acute in India. | 


I venture to say that there is no part of the world 
in which the art of the reconteur is more highly deve- 
loped or is more firmly established as a-part of the 
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national life than in India. Even among children the 
art: of story ‘telling is universal... From time imme- 
morial the Indian village children by common consent 
recognised one among themselves as the story teller 
par excellence of the village. 


Who can resist the charm of Indian village folk 
tales? Where can their wealth of highly coloured and 
delightful imagery be surpassed ? 


I was brought up on ‘Wideawake Stories’, a collec- 
tion of folk tales picked up in the villages of the Punjab 
by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. They have lived in my 
memory and to this day I sometimes turn to them. 


Ido not think that in India there is any lack of 
imagination or aptitude necessary for weaving good 
stories but there is certainly a lack of the special know- 
ledge required for producing suitable stories in a form 
cease for the film. 


The average aspirant to fame in the art of writing 
for the screen hasbeen accustomed to hearing, reading 
and thinkirig stories in the form in which they are pro- 
duced for the story book. These are stories told in a 
discursive manner in which the aptitude for describ- 
ing characters and their settings eat a very impor- 
tant part. 


_ The novelist can, at any time and place, introduce 
a new character or subject into the story and destrihe 
: n a0 : ? , 


at any length, according to his needs, such characte- 
ristics, past history or other details as it may be neces- 
sary for the reader to know. 


But the film writer must tell his story in action 
assisted by dialogue and natural sounds such as horse’s 
hoofs, storm, street noises. etc. 


The art of describing the surrounding scenery, 
setting and the persons of his characters is not required 
for the screen. They are shown in the picture, as is 
their action, movements, etc.’ They, therefore, need no 
description, nor is it possible in a picture to provide 
a descriptive commentary. The dialogue and all other 
details must do no more than augment the action. 


Sentences with impossibly comprehensive mean- 
ings such as “The expression in her eyes revealed to 
him with an eloquence beyond the power of any words 
the tragedy of her past life’, may provide for the rea- 
der of a novel sufficient information for the needs of 
the story; but what use is such a deseription to the film 
producer? Where is he going to find a pair of eyes 
sufficiently expressive to convey: all that by picture? 
Nor can he put words into the mouth of the owner of 
the expressive eyes, nor in fact, introduce dialogue ‘by 
any means to nen the action oom to — 
50 much. : i | 
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‘Bach and every character and. all episodes. con- 
nected with the film story must be. paptiot the lives of 
the principal characters. 


Except in a very minor degree, where it may 
_be possible to disclose details in the dialogue, the cha- 
racteristics, pecularities and any other necessary know- 
ledge of the characters must be revealed in the action 
of the film. In short the story must be lived, not told 
in words. In selecting the type of screen play, story 
and treatment, it must be realised that the film in 
India occupies a different position in the life of the 
people from the film in the Western World. 


Owing to be high percentage of illiteracy among 
the people of India, as high as 86 per cent according 
to the Report of the Simon Commission, the film must 
largely take the place of literature among the great 
masses of the people of India. 


Though it must be conceded that the percentage 
of wholly illiterate among cinema goers is very much 
lower than 86 per cent, still it must be realised that 
this larger percentage of literates does not mean lite- 
rates in | the sense understood in the Western World. 


_The vast majority can sale read and write suffi- 
ciently.to serve the simplest and most necessary pur- 
poses and they seldom, if ever, practise the art for plea- 
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sure or entertainment except in a minor degree as an 
auxiliary to the more direct use. of the eye and the ear. 


In the Western World the average cinema goer is 
quite satisfied with a large percentage of films of the 
frothy and light entertainment variety since they have 
many other means of satisfying any desire for a more 
solid type of mental recreation. 


But in India where for the masses the opportuni- 
ties are practically limited to the picture house, light 
entertainment will not satisfy the vast majority. 


They are accustomed to good stories; they are good 
critics and good stories they will have. The cinema 
producer cannot hope to foist very weak stories on his 
audience and retain their patronage, provided of course, 
there is any competition or alternative offered. 


I came across a courageous and thoughtful little 
work entitled ‘Film in India’ by Syed Asadullah, who 
incidentally places the number of illiterates among 
cinema audiences of India as low as 10 per cent. I 
have no authoritative information of my own on this 
subject and cannot, therefore, either agree or disagree 
with him, but I can certainly agree with his view 
strongly expressed in this work that the average cinema 
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producer in India is inclined to under-estimate the 
standard of public taste among the Indian masses, . 


Nothing I dislike more than the all too common 
phrase ‘good enough for India.’ 


Surely this phrase is not only insulting but defea- 
tist. Anything which is not good enough for the rest 
of the world is not good enough for India is the only 
attitude of mind which we, in or of India, can afford to 
hold if we wish to hold our own and take our proper 
place among the peoples of the world. 


In catering for the Indian masses do not let us be 
afraid of aiming too high. A low standard of literacy 
does not mean a low standard of intellectual develop- 
ment. 


We all know that there are aboriginal or semi- 
-aboriginal and backward tribes in India, but apart 
from these, the people of India have an ancient and 
very high cultural tradition which can be safely relied 
upon to give them a sense of appreciation of real merit. 


[I am often asked by authors to give them an idea 
of the type of stories required for the film. 


Who am I to limit the field of the author in India? 
Why. should his choice be circumscribed by any arbi- 


trary ruling? The whole gamut of Indian life, ideals 
and history are open to him. 


There are, however, certain restrictions common 
to every type of story which I would counsel any au- 
thor to consider carefully and, according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, place them upon himself. 


All peoples or groups of peoples like individuals or 
groups’ of individuals have certain weaknesses and 
have succeeded to certain harmful customs more or less 
peculiar to themselves. | 


These are clearly recognised by the majority of 
the thinking members of any race. 


Though I agree that many of these are usually of 
such long standing as to have become sacrosanct and 
that any attempt obviously to point out their defects 
might not necessarily be the best way to combat them, 
it might in fact, have the contrary effect, it is quite 
clear, that there is no need to hold them up to appro- 
bation or to use them.in any manner which makes them 
appear desirable merely for the sake of pandering to 


popular sentiment. 


Surely any author, who must be looked upon as 
a thinking member of his community and one with an 
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analytical mind, would recognise those weaknesses, 
and: owes it to his own people to consider this point. 


Secondly, I would counsel any author when provid- 
ing the necessary conflict or contrast between good and 
evil ‘without which it is all but impossible to build a 
story, to avoid advertising evil further than is necessarv 
for the purposes of creating such conflict and to avoid 
any particularly sordid or unpleasant type of evil which 
does not commonly come within the ken of any but a 
very small proportion of the communitv. 


We all know the power of advertisement. Why risk 
it’s power in the wrong direction unnecessarily? 


I do not mean to infer that the author must shirk 
the duty of exposing social evils to which public atten- 
tion should be drawn. That is a duty which any author 
may and should fearlessly undertake; but even here he 
may legitimately go so far but no further than is neces: 
sary to drive his point home. 


All but invariably the film producer is sent a story 
in a narrative form by the enthusiastic author who 
imagines that he has supplied the studio with something 
which represents the majority of the work required in 
producing a film and that all the producer has to do is 
merely to supply the “mechanical part of the business.” 


In actual fact the author has probably supplied 
nothing more than the idea for a story so far as the 
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cinema is concerned. Ninety per cent of the work has 
to be done by the producer before that story is in a ¢on- 
dition to apply the so called mechanical side. What the 
film producer really needs is a story with it's treatment 
and dialogue complete in the form of a scenario. He can 
then in consultation with his director and technicians, 
make such modifications as he may consider necessary 
and produce the final shooting script. 


I think it may be fairly deduced from all this that 
the art of writing plays for the film requires careful 
study, practice and hard work. It does not come about 
by accident nor as the direct result of a favourable 
horoscope, or some other method of acquiring fame 
without work. 


I know that in India what is known as the ‘gram- 
marian’ is apt to be scoffed at. By grammarian is pre- 
sumably meant one who has acquired a theoretical 

knowledge of his subject. 


I will admit that the man with imagination and 
practical experience is of more use than the pure ‘gram- 
marian’; but the ‘grammarian’ with imagination and 
practical experience can always surpass the man without 
theoretical background. | 


- I would suggest to those who aspire to fame in screen 
authorship that they should suffer smilingly the gibes.of 
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their friends and become ‘grammarians’ in this cult if 
they have imagination and ability in the art of construct- 
ing a story. 


Here is a splendid and lucrative opportunity and 
there are several excellent books on the subject which 
those who would avail themselves of this opportunity 
would do well to study long and carefully. 


It is an opportunity which is wide open and in a 
rapidly expanding market in which the supply to-day 
does not even approximately meet the demand. 


Fourth of Six Talks by Sir Richard Temple, - 
| On the subject of 
INDIAN FILMS 
Broadcast from the Bombay Station, August 30, 1988. 


Direction and Acting 


: fa OFTEN told that I cannot appreciate Indian 
taste and sentiment because I am.a foreigner. 


In that, I must admit, there is an element of truth. 
Barkis may be willing, but if Barkis happens to be born 
a Roman she cannot be a Greek and no amount of will- 
ingness or effort on her part will make her one. 


But that does not mean that I have to refuse to fol- 
low the evidence of my senses and such intelligence as 
I happen to possess, and that I must take everything 
for granted, merely because it is the expressed view 
of a true son of the soil. He is no less human than I 
am, and, like me, is heir to human weaknesses and fail- 
ings. 

He may be mistaken or he may be trying to avoid 
the unpleasant task of explaining away something he 
does not wish to admit. 


‘When I am told that an attractive young cinema 
star, while singing a song, must walk about with un- 
_ | | 


natural movements, ceaselessly waggle her head and 
wave her whole body about in an ungainly manner; 
that she must turn her back on those to whom she is 
singing as often as not, and continuously go through 
snake-like contortions with her arms, I am at least en- 
titled to be sceptical; I was going to say that I was en- 
titled to call it a travesty of Indian womanly grace. 


If there is one thing more than another which 
strikes the foreigner about Indian women, it is their 
air of repose; their ability to keep still. 


This I think is partly due to their mode of sitting 
which is more natural and balanced than sitting in a 
chair, and partly to the fact that the women of India 
are quite sure of their clothes. 


The sari, which, after all, is merely so many yards 
of perfectly: straight material, draped on to the figure, 
depends for its grace and security entirely on the art 
and skill of the wearer. It is not fashioned on.a lining 
by a dressmaker who directs the wearer how it should 
be worn. | 


“Draped to the left?Oh yes, modom, everything 
is draped to the left this year with a dragging effect in 
that direction”. The dressmaker then proceeds to drag 
it to the left and the wearer never ceases to drag It to 
the left at intervals whenever the costume is worn. 
“And the sleeve, modom, must never be allowed to: 
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fall”. The dressmaker then proceeds to pat the sleeves 
| upwards which action is also continuously carried out 
by the wearer. 


*. Under these circumstances how can it be expected 
that our European charmers can acquire the art of 
keeping still? | 

And then there is the hat. Do the fair ladies of 
India realise what they are saved by going hatless? 


The otherwise faultless taste of womankind and 
her genius for recognising that which suits her seems 
entirely to forsake her in the matter of head-dress. 


Any one who has seen what appears to be a per- 
fectly flat piece of shapeless cardboard perched tilting 
forward on ‘woman’s crowning glory’, or seen that 
‘crowning glory’ crushed under an inverted waste 
paper basket crammed on to the head, sometimes well 
over the eyes, can only come to the conclusion that in 
matters of headgear the female of the species loses all 
sense of proportion. 


The natural repose which these advantages, sar- 
torial and physical, have blessed her with, have given 
Indian womanhood a charm peculiarly her own. _Why 
should she be portrayed otherwise on the screen? 


Do not be mistaken. T will not give prior place in 
srace or ne, to any over my own womankind. All the 
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more reason why I dislike to see such ways in which 
they are excelled by their Eastern sisters thrown away. 


But is this entirely the fault of the Indian cinema — 
actress? I think not. Surely much of the blame must 
fall on the director. 


This fidgetty restlessness is simply over-acting; 
the natural feeling in any actress that she must act all 
the time, always be doing something. 


She cannot see herself and it is surely the direc- 
tor’s duty to correct these’ natural tendencies. : ‘ 


The same tendency is to be noticed in the men. 
with the result that the action of the picture looks un- 
natural and restless. 


This tendency is carried to the sound. The players 
shout at each other and are apt to declaim at the 
camera, in other words, the audience, instead of talk- 
ing to their opposite number in the scene. 


I have been told that Indian audiences appreciate 
this and some have gone so far as to try to persuade 
me that these are natural Indian habits. 


All I can answer is that it is against the evidence 
of my senses and experience and I do not believe it... 
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y cannot help ‘noticing that those Alms which have 
the longest runs and are acclaimed by the largest. num- 
ber are those which suffer least, or not at all, from 
these failings. 


However, this tendency to exaggeration does not 
stop here. 


There is a tendency to over-emphasise in all direc- 
tions. The villain is quite naturally, very often a gen- 
tleman, who has acquired bad habits from the West. 


I have met many sons of India who have not been 
improved by European contdct, or by being brought 
up, or partly educated, in Europe, but never, in real 
life, have I met any who have so completely lost all 
sense of their own culture, traditions and social safe- 
guards as some of the villains depicted on the screen. 
This form of exaggeration goes much further than to 
serve as a warning to the youth of India or even than 
to express the superiority of the home grown social 
customs over those of Europe, In fact the very extra- 
vagane of the exaggeration detracts from its exemplary 
value and goes so far as to suggest a lack of character 
in the youth of India and a lack of the ability of his 
own customs and traditions to protect him from temp- 
| tation and the evil habits of those surrounding him. 


Another noticeable exaggeration is in the matter 
of dress. The dinner jacket invarighly worn by the 
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double dyed Europeanised villain is the counter-part of 
no garment ever seen in the land of its origin, unless. 
it is in the comic illustrated press or in the effusions 
of the caricaturist. 


This tendency to exaggerate is of course not pecu- 
liar to India. It is the common fault among actors and 
producers everywhere; but it is, perhaps, more notice- 
able in the vast majority of Indian cinema productions. 

There are, of course, producers, directors, and 
artists in India whose imagination, ‘sense of proportion 
and good taste are second to none, but I think it must 
be admitted that they are woefully few for so vast a 
market. 


Exaggeration is admittedly justified and necessary 
in all theatrical and pictorial representations which 
are, after all concentrated representations of real life, 
but these exaggerations, or call them accentuations if 
you like, should go no further than is necessary to 
achieve their object and should ‘not be noticeable, 
otherw'se they will defeat that object. 


Both in the direction and the acting, over-stress- 
ing and overdetailed establishing of a point is boring 
and detracts from the highlights or climax. 


| The direction and representation. should aim at 
making points clearly and een © but without 
noticeable emphasis. 
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| Tricks . of technique and. stage methods of 
| giving light and shade to the action should. never be 
recognisable as clever technique or methods in them- 
selves. 


They may be legitimately used, in fact must be 
used, to create the impression for which they are in- 
troduced and designed, but only to the extent necessary 
for the purpose, not for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the producer or artist is conversant with the latest 
technique and tricks of his trade. 


If a member of the audience remarks on the won- 
derful top shots, or clever dissolves, or the sharpness 
of the cuts, etc., it can only mean that these methods 
have been unskilfully applied. No such technical de- 
tails should be sufficiently noticeable to excite com- 
ment, however cleverly executed. 


. The ideal production is, when the only criticisms 
heard are of the picture itself and not of any details 
of 2 haat : 


The ideal of the actor is to play his part naturally 
and unobtrusively and not to demonstrate his ability 
to register any particular emotion or to ébtrude his 
personality with greater emphasis than his. part justi- 
fies, | : : 
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Natural histrionic ability is of a high order in 
‘India. The average Indian is not self-conscious and 
quite willing to throw himself into his part at. the dic- 
tation of the director. -He will willingly strike almost 
any kind of attitude, however grotesque it may appear 
to him, without the least feeling that he is making a 
fool of himself. 


It is surprising how well the minor parts and pro- 
minent characters in the crowds are carried out by any 
one picked up on the spur of the moment. 


Here is a fine material which must be taken advan- 
tage of and no Indian director can justifiably complain 
of his difficulties in this respect. 


That the inexperienced will be obsessed with 
the importance of their role when given a little more 
to do than just walking on, is only natural. This feel- 
ing is bound to cause them to exaggerate, over-empha- 
sise, in other words. over-act and it is the director’s 
business to rectify this natural tendency. 


The tendency to under-value the intelligence of 
the audience and to establish at length details which 
are either obvious without being shown or require no 
‘more than a passing touch, is often a fault which the 
director will find in his script. In so far as it is pos- 
sible he must. counteract this in the manner in which 
he directs the film. | 
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Shouting and declaiming at the audience are in- 
excusable and, however bad the script, can be avoided 
by the director. | | 


It is unfortunately a fact that these crudities are 
often to be found in the ordinary Indian film and it 
must be admitted are not alwavs absent even in the 
better ones. 


Though I cannot excuse the attitude of many cul- 
tured Indians who refuse to go to Indian films, on the 
other hand, the producer of Indian films cannot expect 
to number his cultured brethren among his patrons as 
long as these obvious crudities exist. 


I have put forward these criticisms for the Direc- 
tion and Acting in Indian films, not because they ap- 
peal to me personally as the most deserved, or from a 
technical point of view, the points most worthy of cri- 
ticism, but because they are criticisms most insistently 
levelled at me by my Indian friends when I champion 
the cause of Indian films and plead for more encou- 
ragement and generous treatment. 


It occurred to me that it would be more valua- 
ble and helpful to deal with such criticism and to em- 
phasise the reasons which cause many among the most 
cultured to withhold their patronage than to put for- 
| ward any ial! criticisms of my own, 
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Fifth of Six Talks by Sir Richard Temple, 
On the subject of 
INDIAN FILMS 
Broadcast from the Bombay Station, September 13, 1988. 


Education, Propaganda and 
Advertising 


HE FILM as an educational medium is being con- 
sidered to an ever increasing extent by both Gov- 
ernment and private educational authorities. 


By education, I mean education in it’s more 
general and wider sense, not only in the scholastic text 
book sense, and it is this wider application with which 
I am going to concern myself to-day. 


Do we realise, in India, how much we lose hot only 
in the direct commercial sense, but, more indirectly, 
in educational advantages, by our backwardness in 
public welfare propaganda and in advertising? 


The cause of our backwardness is not far to seek. 
Till the advent of the Talkie Film, the advertiser had 
to depend upon media such as the Press, the poster, 
the handbill, and other forms of literature, all requir- 
ing for their efficiency a high proportion of literacy 
among the population. 


In the West advertising is sold on a basis of the 
relation between cost and circulation, i.e. the daily sale 
figures of a newspaper, the ascertained number of peo-| 
ple per week passing a poster site, average number of 
a Cinema House audience per week, etc. | 


Advertising agents keep elaborate statistics of 
the habits of people in various cities and parts of the 
world, their purchasing capacity etc., and sell adver- 
tising by persuading the advertiser by arguments backed 
by figures and statistics of the relative efficiency of the 
various advertising media. 


In a country where illiteracy is as high as 86 per 
cent, how could any advertising agent hope to per- 
suade a client to advertise, by methods, depending for 
their efficiency on literacy? However clever a poster 
may be pictorially, no picture can tell you the name 
of the article advertised, its uses or the name and ad- 
dress of the dealer. 


Nor is it reasonable to expect that the Indian 
dealer, who is as acute and hard headed as any in the 
world, can be easily persuaded that a form of advertis- 
ing, the efficacy of which cannot be proved to him in 
his own country, is going to be more successful. else- 
where. That requires a standard of imagination higher 
than can be expected from the ordinary dealer. ; The 
result is that the Indian is not advertising minded, nor 
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‘will he becume so until it can be proved to his satis- 
faction that advertising is efficient. 

| The Film, which appeals to the eye and the ear 
and requires no standard of literacy whatever to make 
it’s message intelligible, is an ideal medium for public 
welfare’ propaganda and advertising in an illiterate 
community. Even in the West I doubt whether we 
realise how much we owe to the propagandist and ad- 
vertiser in the realm of education. | 


Let us take for example, Agriculture, an indus- 
try of such vital importance to this country. 


I can see, personally, no reason to suppose that 
the Indian tiller of the soil differs fundamentally from 
his confrere in the West. Like his Western brother, 
he has to fight the elements for his living, the sun, rain, 
storms, floods, droughts and the vagaries of the sea- 
sons. These conditions vary almost from village to 
village and from year to year. 


This has made the tiller of the soil throughout the 
world fundamentally an individualist. Each small 
community has learnt to depend upon itself. They can- 
not depend upon their neighbours. The conditions in 
any one year may have been quite different even in the 
next village, | 

‘The result is, of all communities in the world, it 
is more difficult to persuade farmers to combine than 
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any other class of people. For the same reason the 
farmer is slow to believe in new devices or foreign me- 
thods. He knows from experience that that which is 
successful in one place need not necessarily be success- 
ful in another. In the Western World, if the inventor 
or manufacturer of a new and improved form of plough 
sends an agent out to sell his product to the farmer, or 
even demonstrate that plough, he will be met, more than 
likely, with some such rejoinder as: 


“I and my father and his father before him for 
generations have cultivated this land. Who are 
you in a black coat from a city to teach me how 
to farm my land?” 


But the advertiser advertises that plough in the 
market place in the village inn, on the road to the 
church and everywhere where the farmer passes con- 
tinuously. He sees this poster and he laughs at it. 
Perhaps he will laugh at it for six months, a year, two 
years, but one day the elements will have defeated 
him, times will be bad, he will have reached his wit’s. 
end and perhaps, in his perplexity, he will think of 
that advertisement. _ Rather shame-facedly and as a 
last resort, he will buy that plough, and having bought 
it, he will do his utmost to make a success of it, if only 
to prove to his contemptuous brother farmers that he 
was right and not the fool they thought him to be. Tf 
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he is successful he would be worth more as a propa- 
gandist than any salesman. The poster and other 
forms of advertisement will have told him that such a 
device exists, and will have taught him it’s advantages 
and how to use it. 


In course of time he will begin to belive that he 
himself invented that plough and that, in fact, should 
be the aim of the propagandist. The propagandist must 
not appear to teach or dictate in these circumstances, 
but should suggest that he is only advocating that 
which was in the customer’s mind all the time. 


I beg leave to suggest that whatever the world may 
owe to the scientist and the inventor for improved me- 
thods and implements, it owes a considerable debt to 
the advertiser for appraising the public of the existence 
of the invention and educating them in it’s use. 


Conditions may not be the same, but does the 
Indian farmer differ very much, if at all, from his 
European brother? Is he not just as independent, 
just as sceptical about new methods on that soil which 
he knows so well and which his forefathers before him 
have tilled for so long? What is there in India to re- 
place the subtle methods of the propagandist? — 


_ It is not enough to devise an improvement. It is 
| necessary to persuade others that it is an improvement. 
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This is an art in itself and this is where the propagan- 
dist comes in. 7 


The same principle must be applied to public wel- 
fare propaganda, such as Safety First, Hygiene, Pre- 
vention of Disease, Protection against its spread when 
the Disease has started etc., all so important to the im- 
provement of the lot of India’s millions and so difficult 
to inculcate. 


What medium can compare with the moving pic- 
ture for this purpose in India? 


If the power of the Cinema is great in the Western 
World, where it has to compete with established insti- 
tutions such as the Press, Literature, the Advertiser etc., 
how much greater is it’s power in India where it is 
practically without competition. 


It is true that the number of Cinema Houses in 
India is very limited and that they serve only a fraction 
of her great population; but careful investigation will 
convince any one that the vast majority of the people 
of this country can be reached efficiently by travelling 
Cinemas, and that as a medium of general education 
and public welfare propaganda, this method has no 
equal, if in fact-it has any competitor at all. 


Even if it were possible to cover the whole of 
India with public loud speakers in sufficient numbers 
a. 7 


to reach the majority of the population, no form of 
radio broadcast, which: appeals only to the ear, can 
compare in power and efficiency to that which also 
appeals to the eye. | 

Ocular demonstration requires the least mental 
effort to appreciate, and is far the most powerful medium 
through which to enter the mind of an illiterate rural 
population. 


_ India is on the threshold of a new life. Progress and 
industrialisation are words on every tongue. We know 
the power of advertising. Do we realise how handicap- 
ped the Indian industrialist is, even in his own market, 
by lack of advertising that will reach the masses effi- . 
ciently? 


Then there are the foreign markets. Why should 
not India take her place in the markets of the world? 
Has she nothing to sell that the world wishes to buy? I 
think there can be only one answer to that question. 


But in order to sell she must advertise and she will 
not advertise until she becomes advertising minded. She 
cannot be expected to become advertising minded until 
she can see for herself the results of efficient advertising 
at home. 

_. Then there is a still more subtle form of propaganda | 
and:that is the propaganda contained in the essentially 
entertainment film. To be successful, this form of pro- 
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paganda must be incidental to and arise out of the story — 
and the picture. It must never be direct and obvious. 
propaganda. The picture must gain the sympathy of 
the audience for the object of the propaganda and under 
no circumstances be a lecture directed against a 
custom or a habit which it is desired to eradicate. 


It cannot be pointed out too strongly that most social 
abuses have grown to be so over a long period out of 
customs which were originally beneficial, and these cus- 
toms, however reprehensible we may think they are 
in their present form, have often become sacrosanct by 
long usage. To abuse them merely exasperates those 
among whom they have become a habit. The natural 
tendency is to defend that to which we have become 
accustomed when it is assailed. Particularly is this true 
of the most bigoted. and surely it is the most bigoted we 
wish to convert. The right method; in my view, is to 
present a problem in an interesting story, without exag- 
geration, and having gained the sympathy of your 
audience for vour hero or heroine, demonstrate the 
suffering which is caused to those innocent and lovable 
people by this very custom, and leave it to the hearts 
- and consciences of vour audience to deduce the moral. 
Do not preach to them. 

Propaganda depends upon repetition. The matter 
to be advertised must be hammered into. the’ minds: of 

those to whom it is directed. 
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Here again the film has a notable advantage over 
many other types of propaganda. Because a man buys 
a newspaper does not necessarily mean that he reads a 
particular advertisement in it, or indeed any advertise- 
ment. It is reasonable to suppose that he cannot miss 
seeing a full page advertisement, but, even then, he will 
not necessarily read it and be subjected to it’s full pro- 
paganda value. 


It is unthinkable that a member of the audience, sit- 
ting in.a darkened Cinema House, with nothing else to 
attract his attention, will deliberately refuse to look at 
a propaganda film, or put cotton wool into his ears in 
order to shut out the sound and must, therefore, be sub- 
jected to the maximum ‘punch’ that there is in the pro- 
paganda. 

‘Not only that, he will be subjected to the maximum 
‘punch’ at: every repetition of that propaganda that he 
may. chance to encounter. 


The advertising pull of Cinema circulation, ie., the 
average number of persons sitting in the Cinema Houses 
at ‘each exhibition of the advertisement, is considerably 
greater than that, of any ‘other circulation. | 


Let me here add a word of warning to prospective 
propaga, | _ | 


Do not make —— films too long. 
- 


Let your films be interesting and amusing in them- 
selves and do not spoil the temper of your audience by 
making the propaganda side more obvious than is neces- 
sary. 


Be sure you have made your point; then be satisfied; 
do not labour it beyond that. 


No propaganda film should be more than 1000 ft. 
(10 minutes) in length and preferably shorter, 750 ft. 
or even 500 ft. is usually more effective. 


It should also be borne in mind that the shorter the 
film the more cheaply and easily can distribution be 
arranged. In India it would be very difficult to. distri- 
bute films of over 1000 ft. in the better Cinema Houses. 


In the case of public welfare propaganda, where it 
may be difficult, if not unseemly, to make the matter 
amusing—special care can, at least, be taken to make it 
interesting. 


Direct education in schools, colleges and institutions 
of a like nature, is an altogether different problem. This 
is the business of the educational specialist and entails 
the production of ‘sub-standard films, i.e. films used in 
smaller projectors than those with which Cinema Houses 
are equipped, and I will not deal with them here. 


We all recognise the advantages of education and 
we further recognise the great efforts now being. made 
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by the newly. constituted autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ments to further this cause. 


To abolish illiteracy in India is naturally and neces- 
sarily in the fore-front of all Government educational 
programmes. This is indeed a gigantic and costly task, 
so costly, that it must take considerable time to effect. 


It is however in the realm of direct education, with 
which we are not concerned in this talk. 


But what of education in the more general sense? 
‘There is no need to wait for a higher standard of literacy 
or to depend upon the lengthy and expensive process of 
personal contact 


It cannot be denied that there is urgent need for 
public welfare propaganda, the effect of which, if pro- 
perly and efficiently conducted, can immediately affect 
the well being and happiness of many millions of the peo- 
ple of India. 


It is in this cause that I claim the attention of all 
concerned to the opportunities offered by the Cinema. 


It is my firm conviction that an investigation of the 
possibilities of this medium will prove that it can be 
made use of at a cost within the means of the authorities 
concerned, from which will accrue immediate and incal- 
culable benefit to the people of India. Make your man 
‘healthy and you will make him happy. Make him 
fiealthy and, happy and he can take care of himself, 
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“Amd Lastly” 


} _ ND LASTLY—What familiar words? Words which 
A for many of us will conjure up memories of the past 
—memories of that sigh of relief which emanated 
from the very bottom of our bored hearts. when seated 
in the lecture hall or beneath the pulpit in the “good old 
days” of lengthy preachers and lecturers, more remark- 
able for their droning verbosity than for their skill in 
driving knowledge, moral and material, into our rebelli- 
ous skulls. 


This is the last of my six talks on the Cinema in 
‘India: and so I have arrived at the “And Lastly” stage. 


Can I hear your sigh of relief? Which of us is the 
more relieved? I wonder? 


_ To the Cinema Industry—I want to appeal for more 
goodwill and co-operation. 


To supply the needs, actual and potential, of this 
vast country, there is room for all and any of us who can 
hope to survive by right of service to the public. 


By co-operation, I do not mean merely forming 
societies for the purpose, together with like societies 
formed in every other industry, of bombarding the Gov- 
ernment concerned with irrefutable arguments in favour 
of taxing every one else but ourselves, not for our own 
benefit, of course, but for the good of the State and, inci- 
dentally, of talking co-operation and goodwill which is 
not in our hearts, passing resolutions and making pro- 
mises which we make no effort to implement. 


Lip service is worse than useless. It is no more than 
a smoke screen and, if treated as meaningless, is morally 
soul destroying. 


Of the Cinema Service Companies and Concession- 
aires, who hold agencies for the supply of plant and 
machinery, is it too much to ask that they shall give ser- 
vice and stock spare parts? Are these factors not the 
very foundation upon which agencies are based the world 
over? Could any agency anywhere in the West exist 
unless it carried a stock of spare parts and gave service? 
Then why not in India? 


Otherwise the Concessionaire is merely a shipping 
and forwarding agent and gives no consideration for 
much of the commission he earns. 


To the Technician—what am I to say to the techni- 

cian? Have we any technicians in the true sense of the 

word in India? | | © Se 
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We have, of course, true technicians, judged by any 
standard, ‘but woefully few. 


It must be admitted that the vast majority of our 
technicians have no more claim to that designation than 
any one else who has picked up a little knowledge some- 
how, and has had no real training in his subject. 


I will willingly admit that the average Indian boy 
is at least as quick if not quicker to learn than the 
average boy in the Western World; but that does not 
mean that he is ten or twenty times as quick, nor that 
he can acquire knowledge in a few weeks that has taken 
his western confrere anything from five to ten years to 
acquire according to the technical subject he has chosen 
to adopt. 


There is no short cut to real knowledge. There may 
be one genius in a million or ten millions in whose mind 
knowledge grows overnight like a mushroom and whose 
fingers can acquire skill without practice, but so far, 
that one has never crossed my path. To be a technician, 
the aspirant must make up his mind to start at the bottom 
and perfect himself theoretically and practically in every 
detail of his art. 


To my own knowledge there are boys in India with 
the highest academic qualification suitable for the tech- 
nical department of moving picture production they 
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have chosen to adopt, who are working steadily and con-" 
scientiously to make themselves efficient. They have the 
will and the patience to succeed. They have no illusions 
that success can be attained without work or with undue 
haste, 


These boys will assuredly reach the top and will 
assuredly supplant those who are only holding their jobs 
because there is, for the moment, no one to replace them. 


No part of the Cinema industry that I know of, ori- 
ginated in India, nor, for very good reasons, has the deve- 
lopment, so far, taken place in India. It is therefore 
essential that we should import the best foreign instruc- 
tors procurable from wherever the development of the 
industry has reached its highest standard and that our 
aspiring technicians should acquire a thorough training 
and grounding in their business from these instructors. 


In the future there is no reason at all why develop- 
ment in India by Indians, in this industry, should not go 
on side by side with development elsewhere, with the 
inevitable exchange of ideas to the mutual advantage. 


Again the paucity of good Producing Companies 
does not tend to develop trade. Instead of giving vent to 
a display of unintelligent and undignified jealousy at the 
rise or success of rivals, the saner producers of. India 
must recognise . that more producers, if they are com- 
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‘petenit, are needed to stimulate trade to the advantage: 
ofall. - | | 

In India, as we now stand, even the best of the 
Producing Companies are small undertakings, each 
depending on the genius of one or two men whose parti- 
cular personality, style and methods must be noticeable 
in every picture produced by their studio. 


There is no harm in developing a particular style. 
The public in fact look for it and appreciate it, but not 
if they are given nothing else. If the Cinema exhibitors 
can ring the changes on a considerable number of these 
styles, the public does not become satiated. 


Further it is essential that an adequate supply of 
good pictures is forthcoming to stimulate trade. It must 
be obvious that if the public do not get a picture that 
satisfies them often enough, they will come to look upon 
Cinema going as not worth while, if the odds against a 
satisfactory picture are too heavy. 


I cannot too strongly emphasise the value of the 
opportunities offered by the Cinema industry to the 
educated youth of India. 


It must surely be a source of satisfaction to any 
young man to enter an expanding industry. Can any 
one point out any industry in India, not excepting flying 
and radio, which is so certain of expansion, and expan- 
sion on such a large scale, as the Cinema industry? | 


We have at present 900 Cinema Houses in all-India. 
If we had 9000, we could still look forward to an expan- 
sion of anything from five to ten times that number, to 
put ourselves on a par with our Western brethren. 


When we realise ‘that these 900 Cinema Houses 
represent an expansion of some 50 per cent in so short a 
time as the past three years, we can readily appreciate 
that rapid expansion has actually set in and will gain 
momentum as the years go by. 


With all the complaints ceaselessly ventilated in the 
Press and elsewhere, on the subject of the educated 
unemployed in India, surely it is worth while seriously 
to consider the advantages of this growing industry. 


But these opportunities, if they are opportunities, 
and the plums attached to them, if they are plums, will 
not fall into our laps. Like everything that is worth 
having, they must be striven for and prepared for. These 
opportunities can only be seized by those who are pre- 
pared to work hard and patiently to fit themselves for 
their responsibilities in this trade. Otherwise the trade 
eannot develop the advantages looked for. 


It is not by claiming attributes and abilities which 
we have not, in the hope of hoodwinking prospective 
employers, that a solid and successful career can be built 
up. Te am sorry to say I know from my own experience 
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that that very thing is the hope and expectation of many 
‘agpirants to positions in the film industry of India. 


Itis hard to exaggerate the importance of this indus- 
try to the life and advancement of India at the present 
stage. The power of the film is enormous. Its poten- 
tialities at this moment of self-determination of a great 
and highly intellectual though illiterate people, cannot 
be over-estimated. 


Surely this is a career worth taking seriously, worth 
the attention of the best of the young blood in India,—a 
profession we should be proud of, and if we are not proud 
of it, we should make it a point of honour to build it into 
something we can be proud of. 


The health of millions, the happiness of millions, 
the progress of millions, can be furthered through this 
powerful medium. Is that not worth greater considera- 
tion than pure money making and the furtherance of 
our personal interests? 


No one can sympathise more deeply than I do with 
the natural desire of the sons of the soil to man their own 
industries, but no country in the world hesitates to 
import instructors to perfect themselves in those arts 
and industries which originated outside their own 
borders. 


The Cinema industry was English and started in 
) England. America was not too proud to learn the arts 
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of Cinematography, as they were then, from English- 
men and they have since far surpassed their instructors. 


Why should not India do the same thing? 


Those who have faith in themselves are never too 
proud to learn from others. To refuse the assistance of 
foreign instructors is a damaging and undignified form 
of false pride which does no credit to those who give way 
to it, nor does it do anything to uphold the self-respect 
of those narrow minded enough to harbour such feelings. 


It requires no deep introspection to teach us that 
holding aloof from the foreigner is a very bad form of 
patriotism. Does it not savour considerably of self 
interest? Do we who harbour these thoughts give a 
moment’s consideration to the public, those who pay 
their hard-earned four, six and nine annas, to enjoy the 
work of our hands? It is they who are paying for our 
exhibition of false pride. It is upon their shoulders we 
are laying the burden of this patriotism. We are striving 
to gain something for ourselves. We want the job we 
think the foreigner is holding, whether we have made 
ourselves fit for it or not. 


Our patrons in the Cinema Houses have no such 
compensation. If for no other reason, we owe it to our 
brothers and sisters who support the box office, supply 
the wages we earn, to make ourselves fit by any means 
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in our. fewer to _ them full measute — their. sup- 
port. 0. | ae 

' Let-us fearlessly and honestly learn all we can from 
the foreigner and let us strive our utmost to surpass him, 
‘Then indeed we may be proud of ourselves and talk 
about dignity and self-respect. 


These things are not acquired by assuming virtues 
we have not, nor by claiming knowledge and dexterity 
which we cannot live up to. 


J know how easy it is to slip into this false attitude 
of mind, but I have no fear that if the young people of 
India realise whither they are heading, they will have 
the courage to pull themselves up and rise superior to an 
outlook which is unworthy of them and their great tra- 
dition. | 
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